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upon the due adjustment of the relations between
the cultivators and the zamindars.

Laws, therefore, of some kind there must be; but
if this is admitted, it is impossible to stop short of a
complete system of law providing for all the common
exigencies both of daily life and of government To
suppose that law and despotic power can subsist side
by side, is to show complete ignorance of the very
nature of law. The essence of a system by which
person and property are secured, lies in the general
principles that no man is to suffer harm either
in person or in property, except according to law.
Despotic power or personal government, which is the
same thing, is nothing but a power to compel people
in general to obey the orders of the ruler, whatever
those orders may, be; but this compulsion can be
effected only by inflicting, or threatening to inflict,
harm either on their persons or their property in case
of disobedience, which cannot be if they are not to
be so harmed except by law. Thus the notion of a
compromise between law and despotism is like a
compromise between straight and crooked. The two
ideas exclude each other.

In no part of the world is the truth of this theory
more emphatically or more frequently illustrated
than in India. Ever since the very earliest regula-
tions of Lord Cornwallis, the liability of the Govern-
ment of India to be sued in its own courts like a
private person has not only been established by law,
but, as every Indian knows, though English readers
may not be aware of it, it has been continually carried